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Views on 


HE recent adoption of the consumers’ 

price index by a motor car manufac- 

turer as a basis for wage adjustments 
has stimulated a new wave of interest in 
similar plans for municipal employees. 
Apparently this scheme is working satis- 
factorily in nearly a score of cities (p. 260), 
but comparatively few cities have adopted 
i. One important point to keep in mind 
is that a cost-of-living adjustment plan 
does not take the place of a position-classi- 
fication and pay plan nor does it correct 
an out-of-date pay plan. 

City governments usually can argue 
convincingly that annexation will result 
in benefits to residents of outlying areas 
(p. 267), but many people in such areas do 
not want to be convinced; they want to 
have their cake and eat it too. It is easier 
lor the city to control the development ol 
outlying areas if they are inside the city 
limits. Annexation also may prevent the 
city from being “hemmed in” by the in- 
corporation of outlying areas. 

A city manager reports that he has de- 
veloped a new combination postcard- 
check type of utility bill which will in- 
terest the officials of many cities (p. 268). 

. . Norfolk each week invites 25 citizens 
selected at random from the telephone di- 
rectory to attend council meetings, an- 
other city published its semi-annual report 
in a local newspaper, and still another 
city has inaugurated a printed newsletter 
as a medium of informing citizens on mu- 
nicipal activities (p. 269)... . A munici- 
pal problem often can best be solved by 
obtaining the advice of outside specialists 
who make a first-hand survey and submit 
suggestions (pp. 257 and 273). 

By allowing unused sick leave to be used 
as vacation leave a Wisconsin city has con- 
fused the basic purpose of such leaves 
(p. 271); this is not good practice. A city 
in New York state has increased the li- 


the News 


cense fee for house trailers to $100 a year 
(p. 271)... . Officials of a number of 
cities are being invited by the American 
Public Health Association to cooperate in 
the local application of a “‘sanitation eval- 
uation schedule” which eventually should 
provide a basis for measuring local sani- 
tation programs and results (p. 274). . . . 
Special mimeographed reports on impor- 
tant current problems are proving useful 
in Berkeley as a method of keeping coun- 
cilmen informed (p. 275)... . At least 
three large cities are putting smoke con- 
trol programs into effect this fall (p. 276). 

One city has been able to improve rela- 
tions between the police and other de- 
partments through the simple device of 
assigning a police officer to visit and study 
the activities of various departments (p. 
266). The same technique can be applied 
in other departments to secure better co- 
operation and to put all city services to 
full use. 

Numerous reports on problems that 
concern municipal officials continually 
come off the press. During the past month, 
for example, useful information has been 
published on such operating problems as 
the municipal control of noise, curb park- 
ing, regulation of curb cuts, outside fire 
protection, and so on (p. 277). Cities that 
are concerned with eliminating noise 
should prohibit or at least regulate sound 
advertising by airplanes, and also such 
practices as skywriting, dropping leaflets, 
and so on (p. 277). 

Recent developments of current interest 
include: plans for more sewerage facilities 
(p. 271), municipal support of symphony 
orchestras (p. 276), prohibiting firemen 
from doing outside work (p. 272), adop- 
tion of local income taxes by two more 
cities (p. 272), construction of low-cost 
housing by two cities (p. 273), the trend 
toward city-owned parking lots (p. 276). 
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Recent State Legislation Affecting Cities 


By ROY H. OWSLEY * 


Associate Director, American Municipal Association, Chicago 


A summary of the more significant state legislation passed by regular and 
special sessions in 1948 and of general interest to municipal officials 


h | INETEEN state legislatures met in 
regular or special sessions in 1948, 
but no new trends of legislation 

affecting municipalities were established. 

Several legislatures, however, followed the 

example set by more than 20 states in 

1947 in acting to relieve the financial 

needs of local governments by increasing 

municipal revenues from state-collected 
taxes or grants-in-aid or by extending 
local taxing powers. In several other 

fields the 1948 legislatures have shown a 

new appreciation of the need for strength- 

ening and expanding municipal powers. 

The following is a summary of some of 

the more noteworthy new state laws affect- 

ing municipalities. 

Airports. Missouri passed a law per- 
mitting border cities to establish airports 
in neighboring states, and a new Virginia 
law requires channeling of federal aid for 
local airports through a state agency. 

Grants-in-Aid; Shared Taxes. Kentucky, 
New York, and Virginia provided that 
the state assume the maintenance cost of 
state arterial highways in some or all 
municipalities. The laws in Kentucky 
and New York extend to cities generally, 
but the Virginia law applies only to 
towns with populations of less than 3,500 
and is limited to certain streets not ex- 
ceeding two miles in length. California, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, and New York 
provided additional state aid for schools. 
California appropriated $50,000,000 from 





* Eprror’s Note: Mr. Owsley, who also is secre- 
tary of the National Association of Municipal 
Legislators, joined the staff of the American 
Municipal Association in March, 1940, as that 
organization’s Washington representative. Previ- 
ously, he had served, from 1937 to 1940, as the 
first executive director of the Maine Municipal 
Association. From 1929 to 1937 he held various 
positions on the staff of the Kentucky Municipal 
League which he helped organize. 
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the state general fund for needed school 
buildings in impoverished school districts, 
which supplemented a $20,000,000 appro 
priation made last year. Massachusetts 
authorized state grants of more than $15, 
000,000 for local public schools replac 
ing previous grants amounting to $5,000, 
000, and provided for state assistance in 
financing new school construction. New 
Jersey’s $10,000,000 state school aid will 
be raised by a new state cigarette tax. 
New York increased its state school aid 
by $30,000,000 to a record of $182,000,000 
annually. 

California raised its automobile “in 
lieu” tax from 1% to 2 per cent of value, 
beginning January 1, 1949. The cities 
receive 50 per cent of the revenues, appor- 
tioned by population, and the counties 
and city-county units receive 50 per cent. 
Louisiana allocated its municipalities 
$3,000,000 annually from the state cigar 
ette tax. The distribution will be on a 
per capita basis. Mississippi appropriated 
$2,500,000 from the state general fund 
surplus for distribution to the cities on 
a population basis, subject to a maximum 
of $100,000 for any one city. Counties 
will receive a similar allocation of $5,000; 
000. The 1948 act, however, repealed a 
1946 law providing for a three-way split 
between the state, counties, and cities o! 





any state surplus in excess of $5,000,000. 

A proposed constitutional amendment 
in Missouri, to be submitted to the voters, 
would increase the state gasoline tax rate, 
prohibit local gasoline tax levies, and allo 
cate one-third of the state tax increase (0 
municipalities having 750 or more inhabi- 
tants. New Jersey passed a highway com 
struction and reconstruction bill that 
doubles state aid to municipalities, from | 
$1,050,000 to $2,100,000 annually. Rhode 
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jsland’s $3,000,000 allocation to cities on 
the basis of local ad valorem tax levies, 
inaugurated in 1947, was continued in 
elect, a proposal to change the distribu- 
tion to a per capita basis being defeated. 

South Carolina raised the municipal 
sharing, on a population basis, on a state 
excise tax on “hard” liquors from 10 to 
15 per cent, so that cities will receive an 
estimated $2,000,000 in 1948-49 compared 
with an estimated $1,400,000 during 1947- 
48. Virginia provided that cities shall re- 
ceive $4,000 a mile for connecting links 
in the primary highway system and also 
additional allotments, if state highway 
fund receipts increase. Virginia cities and 
towns over 3,500 population will get an 
additional $300 per mile for streets that 
ae not part of the primary highway 
system. 

Housing. Massachusetts made $200,- 
00,000 in state credit and $5,000,000 in 
annual contributions available to local 
housing authorities for construction of 
public housing for veterans. The new 
law authorizes local authorities to issue 
“5-year state-guaranteed bonds to cover 
development costs of housing projects, in- 
cluding land, utilities and construction, 
and contemplates building 20,000 homes 
with rentals averaging $45 per month 
for veterans in less than two years. Credit 
allocations will be based proportionally 
on each municipality’s share of the total 
assessed property valuation of the state. 
New Jersey extended its emergency muni- 
cipal and state housing legislation one 
year to July 1, 1949. 

New York granted municipalities the 
power of eminent domain to assemble 
land for veterans cooperative housing pro- 
lects, renewed the state “stand-by” resi- 
dential rent control to become effective 
if federal controls are dropped, extended 
business and commercial rent controls for 
another year in New York City, validated 
New York City’s emergency eviction rent 
control laws, and extended for another 
year the law permitting cities to build 
veterans emergency housing. Wisconsin’s 
legislature in special session proposed a 
constitutional amendment to permit state 
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grants to localities for veterans housing. 
To become effective, this will have to be 
approved at a subsequent session of the 
legislature and then by the voters. 

Intergovernmental Relations. A new 
Missouri law, complementing similar leg- 
islation enacted by Illinois last year, pro- 
vides for creation of a bi-state planning 
agency for the St. Louis-East St. Louis 
area, which has about 1,500,000 people 
and includes more than 100 municipali- 
ties and 600 taxing bodies in five counties 
and two states. This joint commission 
will propose a comprehensive plan of 
development, including a master plan of 
streets, highways, and land use patterns 
in which joint or coordinated community 
action would be beneficial. New Jersey 
municipalities and school districts now 
may operate joint playgrounds, gymnasi- 
ums, and other recreational facilities. 
New York provided a formula for appor- 
tioning the cost of constructing and oper- 
ating hospitals jointly owned by a city 
and an adjoining town or village. 

Parking Facilities. New Jersey and New 
York passed comprehensive bills permit- 
ting municipalities, or special parking 
authorities created by them, to acquire 
land and construct off-street parking 
facilities. New York permits villages to 
acquire land for public parking by both 
condemnation and purchase, and _ pro- 
hibits charging for the use of public park- 
ing places paid by local benefit assess- 
ments. 

Taxing Powers. The Arizona legisla- 
ture provided a measure of financial re- 
lief for the cities and counties of that 
state by liberalizing, for one year only, 
the limitation on annual budget increases. 
New Kentucky legislation generally is in- 
terpreted as permitting cities to levy sev- 
eral new-type nonproperty taxes. Speci- 
fied restrictions include exemption from 
license taxes for companies now paying 
franchise and ad valorem taxes, and over- 
all exemptions for Churchill Downs race 
track, which pays a state tax in lieu of 
local taxation, whiskey license rates now 
regulated by state law, and manufacturing 
machinery now exempt from taxation. 
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Missouri granted St. Louis a two-year 
authorization to levy a payroll tax not to 
exceed one-half of 1 per cent on gross 
earnings of individuals and net profits of 
corporations. 

New York extended the taxing powers 
granted in 1947 to cities and counties of 
more than 100,000 to cities with a popula- 
tion of 25,000 or more. Taxes authorized 
now include imposts on retail sales, ad- 
missions, restaurant checks, utility bills, 
liquor licenses, coin-operated amusement 
devices, motor vehicles, business gross re- 
ceipts, and hotel room rentals. These 
taxes may be jointly imposed and col- 
lected by localities in the same “economic 
area.” New York also extended to July 1, 
1949 the authorization for a 1 per cent 
municipal levy on the “gross income”’ or 
“gross operating income” of utilities sub- 
ject to a similar state tax. 

Miscellaneous. The Michigan legisla- 
ture authorized home rule cities and vil- 
lages to adopt standard building, electri- 
cal, and plumbing codes by reference, 
while New Jersey extended its earlier 
statute on this subject to cover fire pre- 
vention, health and plumbing ordinances 
as well as building codes. A new Ken- 
tucky statute provides that all cities of the 
first four classes must have an annual in- 
dependent audit and permits the cities to 
change their fiscal year from January to 
May, June, or July, at their option. 

New Jersey enacted permissive legisla- 
tion for use of the in rem procedure in 
foreclosing rights of redemption in tax- 
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delinquent real estate. The New Jersey 
legislature also adopted a joint resolution 
providing for a study of the form and 
structure of municipal governments by a 
nine-member commission, five appointed 
by the governor and two each by the pre- 
siding officers of the two legislative 
branches. New York law extends the per. 
missible use of voting machines to local 
option elections, while Rhode [Island 
amended the voting machine law to limit 
the use of “master levers” at general and 
special elections, but not primaries, to 
candidates of the two major political par- 
ties. 

Conclusion. This year, as in 1947, the 
state legislatures generally have indicated 
an increasingly sympathetic attitude to- 
ward the needs of municipalitics, espe 
cially in fiscal matters. The past two 
years have brought a marked increase in 
the sharing of state-collected taxes with 
local governments. At the same time sev- 
eral states have greatly extended the tax. 
ing powers of their municipalities. In 
these and other fields many state legisla- 
tures during 1947-48 have evidenced @ 
new respect for and appreciation of the 
place of the municipality in our Ameti- 
can system of democracy. This augw 
well for state-local relationships in this 
country. In spite of this progress, how: 
ever, the states need to give continue 
thought to a_ well-balanced system ©! 
grants in aid and shared taxes and the 
municipalities must use their new powel 
judiciously if they are to be retained. 
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Traffic Engineering in Smaller Cities 


By HENRY K. EVANS * 
Traffic Engineer, DeLeuw, Cather & Company, Chicago 


What specific types of information provide a basis for 
action in solving traffic problems in the small city? 


headache there are 30 small cities 

suffering similar pains. The 1940 
census showed 3,372 communities of 2,500 
to 100,000 as compared with only 92 
larger than 100,000. The big cities have 
their own traffic engineers, planning en- 
gineers, and other similar technicians, but 
the small places do not generally find 
themselves similarly equipped. For exam- 
ple, only one-third of the cities between 
30,000 and 100,000, reporting in a recent 
poll conducted by the Eno Foundation 
for Traffic Control, have traffic engineers 
while more than three-fourths of the re- 
porting cities over 200,000 had = such 
specialists. 

Every community over 100,000 should 
employ a full-time traffic engineer as the 
head of a special unit comparable in 
authority to other major divisions of the 
department of public works or corres- 
ponding organizations. Communities be- 
tween 50,000 and 100,000 should have a 
jull-time traffic engineer, perhaps in the 
city engineering or public works depart- 
ment, and he should have the full-time 
assistance of at least one draftsman and 
one clerk. Field survey assistance re- 
quired from time to time may be hired 
or borrowed from other departments. 
Traffic engineering work, such as investi- 


— 


Pine every big city with a traffic 


*Eprror’s Note: Mr. Evans, who received his 
training at the California Institute of Technology 
and the Yale Bureau of Highway Traffic, has 
‘erved as consultant on many city traffic surveys, 
'S co-author of the book Traffic Engineering and 
the Police, served many years as editor of Traffic 
Engineering magazine, was formerly director of 
traffic engineering of the National Conservation 
Bureau, New York, and since late 1947 has been 
associated with the firm of De Leuw, Cather & 

mpany, Chicago, consulting engineers, as resi- 
dent engineer on the San Francisco traffic plan- 
ning project and engineer in charge of the west 
Coast office of the firm. 


gating parking conditions, studying acci- 
dent-prone intersections, laying out and 
installing controls such as traffic signals 
and one-way streets, is best handled by 
trained traffic engineers rather than by 
the police department. 

Communities under 50,000 may not 
need a full time traffic specialist; perhaps 
part-time services will fill the bill. As 
long as a community has one street or one 
intersection, experienced guidance is 
needed in determining how to control 
traffic safely and smoothly on that street 
or intersection. A traffic death, injury, or 
property damage accident causes just as 
much anguish to the victim whether the 
location is in a hamlet or in a metropolis. 
The quantity of traffic engineering 
needed in a hamlet is less than that 
needed in the big city but certainly this 
is no reason why the quality should differ. 


Where to Get Help 

It is a common practice for small com- 
munities to retain civil engineers on a 
part-time basis to handle the local work 
dealing with streets, sewers, and the like. 
This same practice should apply to traffic 
control. There are many professional 
traffic engineers ready and willing to pro- 
vide this aid to the smaller cities. (The 
Institute of Traffic Engineers, 212 Strath- 
cona Hall, New Haven, Connecticut, will 
furnish a list of available consultants 
upon request.) For instance, the city of 
Santa Barbara, California, has a consult- 
ing traffic engineer spend two days a 
month in the city. During this time he 
plans the field work to be done by the 
city personnel until the next visit, sum- 
marizes the field work previously done, 
develops recommendations, and meets 
with the citizen’s advisory traffic and 
parking committee. 
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Many state highway departments and 
county engineers will provide traffic en- 
gineering assistance to cities: Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Ne- 
braska, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, and 
Wisconsin are among the group of 19 
states providing this service last year. 

Automobile clubs, safety councils, and 
similar organizations also customarily aid 
the officials of smaller communities. Many 
cities use the service of the National Con- 
servation Bureau (60 John Street, New 
York) ; National Safety Council (20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6) ; and the Traf- 
fic Division of the International Associa- 
tion of Chiefs of Police (1704 Judson 
Avenue, Evanston, Illinois). 


When to Make a Survey 


Municipal officials should not wait 
until traffic accidents, parking troubles, 
and traffic delays become so bad that the 
public begins complaining before steps 
are taken to survey the situation. For 
example, a recent survey in a city of 
40,000 showed that for years collisions 
had been occurring regularly at four inter- 
sections. Collision diagrams prepared for 
these locations revealed that at one inter- 
section nine out of 12 accidents involved 
vehicles not stopping at the stop sign. It 
was found that the signs were mounted 
too close to the ground and frequently 
hidden by parked cars. The solution was 
to relocate the signs at seven feet above 
curb, prohibit parking on intersection 
approaches, and direct enforcement atten- 
tion to this location. 

Another survey in a city of 17,000 re- 
vealed that all-day parkers were “hog- 
ging” the curb space in the business dis- 
trict, thus denying access by about 1,000 
shoppers who could have parked in these 
spaces. The solution was not more park- 
ing lots but further curb time-limit park- 
ing to rule out the eight-hour parker. 
This would provide more than enough 
needed curb space. The survey showed 
ample space for all-day automobile storage 
in a free municipal parking lot near the 
business district and at the curb on sur- 
rounding streets. 
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What Should the Check-up Include? 


Every community should have at least 
the following traffic information assem- 
bled and analyzed at least once each year: 

1. General analysis of accident reports. 

2. Collision and condition diagrams for 
high accident frequency locations. 

3. Parking check of business district. 

4. Congestion study of business district. 

5. Traffic volume counts on major 
routes and at signalized intersections. 

It would be desirable and _ possibly 
necessary to include other analyses such 
as studies of speed, driver and pedestrian 
compliance with control devices, and 
origin and destination studies. However, 
the above five are “must” items for the 
annual check-up. 

Accidents. The general accident analy- 
sis will bring out trends and indicate need 
for attention to particular phases of the 
accident problem. It may show that the 
accident rate is becoming higher. Teen- 
age drivers might be shown to be an in- 
creasingly serious accident problem. Or 
a particular age group of pedestrians or 
hour of the day might show up as figuring 
too frequently in accidents. Certainly an 
accident spot map should be prepared 
showing location of all accidents. In fact 
this map should be maintained up-to-date 
continuously throughout the year. 

Sore Spots. Collision and condition dia- 
grams should be brought up-to-date for 
the accident “sore spots” at least once a 
year. Some police departments keep these 
up-to-date continuously, which is better 
practice. In this way there will be no 
hidden accident generators, as remedial 
action can be taken the instant an in- 
crease in accident frequency manifests it 
self. Whenever an intersection experi 
ences five or.more collisions a year, it’s 
time to take action. Therefore, it would 
be advisable to keep collision and condi- 
tion diagrams up-to-date on all locations 
where five or more accidents have 
occurred in the previous year. 

Parking. A parking study of the busi- 
ness district should include at least 4 
measure of parking durations in the 
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different time zones plus a check of maxi- 
mum vehicular accumulation. Thus the 
presence of time limit offenders and all- 
day parkers plus a measure of the amount 
of maximum parking capacity being util- 
ized will be revealed. The National Con- 
servation Bureau has published a method 
of making this check, using only a car, 
driver and observer, and will furnish a 
copy of the publication to any interested 
person. The seven-page pamphlet is en- 
titled How to Make a Two-Man Business 
District Parking Survey (National Con- 
servation Bureau, 60 John Street, New 
York 7). 

Congestion. A congestion study of the 
major business streets will be valuable in 
showing up causes for traffic delays such 
as poor signal timing, double parking, 
lack of pedestrian control, left turns, or 
parking maneuvers. An annual check-up 
will permit comparisons of average run- 
ning speeds with those of previous years. 
An average below 15 m.p.h. is considered 
indicative of need for improvement in 
control. Details of how to make this study 
may be found in the Manual of Traffic 
Engineering Studies (a National Conser- 
\ation Bureau publication). 

Volumes. The fifth item, volume 
counts, is a count of the number of 
vehicles and pedestrians (per hour) using 
the major streets. This information tells 
immediately how traffic demand is grow- 
ing by comparison with previous years’ 
traific volume levels. It tells how far from 
saturation a business street is, since a lane 
cannot handle much more than 750 
vehicles per hour where there are fre- 
quent traffic signals and cross traffic. For 
Instance if it were found that lane volume 
was up around 600 or 700, then it would 
be apparent that the street just couldn’t 
take any more cars, so the next step would 
be to prohibit curb parking, create one- 
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way streets (which can handle more vol- 
ume per lane), or widen streets in extreme 
cases. Volume counts are necessary to 
properly time traffic signals and determine 
warrants for installation of signals or stop 
signs. Also these counts are necessary to 
determine whether or not any improve- 
ments could be had from prohibition of 
turning movements. 


Local Traffic Administration 


The results of the annual check-up 
will not be worth much unless there is 
proper local machinery to follow through 
and make certain that indicated traffic 
control changes are made. All too often 
there is a wave of excitement and public 
interest in traffic, culminating in a traffic 
survey which “takes the heat off’ local 
officials, after which little or absolutely 
nothing is done but to file the survey 
report away. Experience has shown the 
need for a traffic advisory committee. A 
group such as this can and will do the 
necessary spade and leg work. They can 
make most effective use of the data and 
recommendations contained in the annual 
traffic check-up. 

This committee may be called simply 
a traffic committee. The National Con- 
ference on Street and Highway Safety 
recommends that it be termed either a 
traffic commission or a traffic safety com- 
mission and be given limited authority. 
Whatever its name, it should be repre- 
sentative of at least the following: traffic 
engineering department, department of 
public works, city engineering depart- 
ment, police department, city council, 
judiciary, schools, city planning commis- 
sion, fire department, public utilities 
regulatory body, bus lines, retail business- 
men, taxicab companies and_ trucking 
interests. 











Cost-of-Living Pay Adjustment Plans 


Recent experience of six cities 
changes in the Bureau of Labor 


HE adoption of the consumers’ 
[psc index as a basis for wage 

adjustments in part of the automo- 
bile industry has stimulated a new wave 
of public interest. The agreement reached 
by the General Motors Corporation and 
the United Automobile Workers (CIO) 
last May provides for a quarterly adjust- 
ment in wages of one cent per hour for 
each 1.14 point change in the index and 
effects more than 300,000 workers. 

At least 18 cities, one county, and a 
state have adopted a cost-of-living index 
as a basis for making pay adjustments: 
Phoenix and Tucson, Arizona; Lynwood, 
Oxnard, and Ventura, California; Brook- 
line, Massachusetts; Albert Lea, Duluth, 
Ramsey County, St. Paul and the State of 
Minnesota; Dearborn and Jackson, Michi- 
gan; Portland, Oregon; Madison, Merrill, 
Milwaukee, Shorewood, West Allis, and 
Whitefish Bay, Wisconsin. Changes in pay 
rates in many other cities are based in 
part at least on changes in the consumers’ 
price index of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

This method of adjusting pay rates 
obviously has not been widely adopted in 
the public service, although the officials 
of cities where the plan is in effect report 
satisfactory experience on the part of both 
the employees and the city. Among the 
reasons which have been given for not 
adopting such a plan are: 

1. It is easy for officials to assume that 
such an automatic plan solves all pav 
problems. <A _ position-classification and 
pay plan is not a permanent set of rules 
and schedules. It must be adjusted per- 
odically on the basis of a resurvey of 
duties and going rates of pay in the area. 

2. If the pay rates are adjusted every 
six months, quarterly, or monthly, budget 
making is complicated and the city may 
not be able to finance the increases when 


that adjust pay on the basis of 
’ Statistics consumers’ price index. 


the price index goes up rapidly. 

3. Following a cost-of-living adjustment 
plan automatically may result in the pay 
for certain types of positions becoming out 
of line with pay in comparable positions 
of other jurisdictions. For example, an 
adjustment upward of 10 per cent in the 
cost of living may make the position of a 
clerk-typist over paid in comparison with 
industry in the same locality but might 
not be sufficient to make the salary of the 
city engineer comparable to the salary of 
an engineer in another jurisdiction. The 
automatic feature of the cost-of-living 
plan, therefore, can be a disadvantage. 

4. An automatic plan of this type tends 
to result in “government by formula” 
which discourages changes in policy. 

Experience of cities with the plan 
shows that some of these arguments are 
not valid. Each city must decide for it- 
self on the best policy. 

To obtain information on how the cost- 
of-living pay adjustments have operated 
during the past year, the International 
City Managers’ Association requested 
officials of six cities to prepare the short 
articles that appear below. Officials of 
cities that would like additional informa- 
tion are referred to a description of the 
essential features of the consumers’ price 
index which appeared in the July, 1948. 
issue of the Monthly Labor Review pub- 
lished by the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. The pay adjustment 
plans of ten cities were discussed bricfh 
in Pustic MANAGEMENT for January, 1917, 
and a detailed analysis of the plans in 
effect in 16 cities is contained in a special 
report entitled “Cost-of-Living Pay Ad- 
justment Plans” which the International 
City Managers’ Association distributed in 
November, 1947, to the officials of cities 
which subscribe to the Association’s 
Management Information Service. 
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Pay Adjustments Twice a Year 


By Leonarp G. HOWELL 
City Manager, Madison, Wisconsin 

Madison, Wisconsin, has recently com- 
pleted a job classification and pay plan, 
effective in June, 1948, which sets up a 
base salary schedule plus a cost-of-living 
adjustment. The original pay plan was 
developed by Public Administration Ser- 
vice of Chicago in 1937 when Madison 
adopted civil service. That plan con- 
sisted only of basic salary ranges with 
intermediate steps and no cost-of-living 
adjustment. The basic features of the 
present plan, also developed by Public 
Administration Service, include: 

1. The cost-of-living adjustment is tied 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics con- 
sumers’ price index for the average of 
large cities. 

2. Upward and downward adjustments 
are limited in any one year to a minimum 
change represented by one point in the 
price index and a maximum change of 10 
points as revealed by the index. 

3. Salary adjustments are made semi- 
annually on January 1 and July 1 and 
based on the preceding index reports for 
September and March, respectively. 

4. Cost-of-living adjustments apply to 
the salaries of all civil service employces, 
including firemen and policemen, except 
where wages are set on a prevailing rate 
basis. 

5. The dollar value for the changes in 
the point index has been set slightly 
lower for the lower salary ranges and 
somewhat higher for the higher salary 
ranges. This arrangement avoids a flat 
cost-of-living salary adjustment, which 
has proved unsatisfactory because all 
classes of employees receive the same 
amount of semi-annual salary adjustment. 
(From July to December, 1947, Madison 
made a uniform adjustment of $58 a 
month per employee, and during the first 
half of 1947 applied a $43 adjustment to 
salaries of $135 a month or less, with a 
decreasing amount of adjustment for 
higher salaries.) 


6. Cost-of-living adjustments do not 


apply to the facuities of the board of 
education and the vocational and adult 
education school. 

Madison adopted this salary plan in 
order to meet in an organized and equit- 
able manner the increase in the cost of 
living for municipal employees and to dis- 
courage repeated requests for wage and 
salary adjustments. While the present 
plan became effective on July 1, Madison 
actually has been on some sort of cost-of- 
living adjustment basis for several years. 

The general principle of cost-of-living 
adjustments seems to be satisfactory to 
municipal employees. The cost-of-living 
adjustment is computed separately and 
distinctly from base pay schedules but is 
not considered a bonus payment. The ad- 
justment is recognized as part of the gen- 
eral over-all pay schedule of the city. 

A city contemplating use of a cost-of- 
living adjustment should base the plan 
on a carefully developed classification and 
basic pay schedule. Otherwise, inequali- 
ties will develop in even greater amounts 
by the cost-of-living adjustment plan. 


Pay Plan Brought Up to Date and 
Formula Revised 
By Crarence H. ELviotr 
City Manager, Jackson, Michigan 

The city of Jackson prior to 1941 had 
an uncoordinated conglomeration of job 
titles and pay rates. The first step was to 
untangle the threads and set up a position 
classification and pay plan. A personnel 
consultant hired on a contract basis sur- 
veyed all positions and drew up a plan of 
equal pay for equal work which corre- 
lated the city pay scale with that of local 
private business and with other govern- 
mental units. He recommended adoption 
of a cost-of-living adjustment formula, 
which became part of the first classifica- 
tion and pay ordinance, effective January 
1, 1942. 

This 1942 plan provided for an annual 
automatic adjustment in pay for every 
municipal employee if the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics index showed a change of 
5 per cent or more. The percentage of 
rise or fall in the index was added to or 
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subtracted from the first $1,500 of cur- 
rent pay of each position, and half of the 
cost-of-living change was applied to all 
pay over $1,500. For hourly-paid employ- 
ees the full, percentage was applied to the 
first 75 cents per hour, and half of the 
amount was applied to all in excess of 75 
cents per hour. To keep abreast of the 
rapid war and postwar rise in the cost of 
living, Jackson followed this plan and in- 
creased the pay each year for all em- 
ployees. 

This spring the index reached a new 
high and another increase seemed in 
order. It was apparent, however, that 
some salaries were out of line with those 
paid in private business. Also several 
new positions had been added, and the 
duties of other positions had _ been 
changed. Therefore the same personnel 
consultant was called in to resurvey the 
entire system. This resurvey showed that 
some of the lower-grade salaried workers 
were receiving slightly more than those 
in corresponding positions in private 
business but that many of those in the 
higher grades were receiving less. A new 
classification and pay plan was drawn 
up and became effective on July I, 1948. 
Cost-of-living increases or decreases will 
be figured next July 1 on these new pay 
rates based on BLS index for March 15, 
1948. 

Our experience has tended to prove 
what personnel experts have long 
preached: that a classification and pay 
plan is not a permanent, unbending set of 
rules and schedules; rather it is a set of 
rules and schedules that are set up for 
the particular time and situation and 
must be reviewed and revised periodically. 
This is particularly true in a period of 
rapid changes in the price index. 

One additional advantage in periodic 
review and revision is that increases in the 
standard of living can be recognized. 
Merely keeping pace, according to a form- 
ula, with the ebb and flow of the cost of 
living is not enough to attract and keep 
capable employees over the years. Thus 
the new formula effective this last July 1 
provides that the full percentage of 





[September 


change be applied to the first $2,500 of 
salary or $1.20 of hourly pay, and one. 
half the percentage to all above these 
amounts. This corresponds with $1,500 
and 75 cents per hour in the original 
formula. The change is based on the 
assumption that the cost of living will 
continue to rise. A downward trend 
would indicate the need for a resurvey of 
the plan and adoption of another base. 
Jackson city employees have been well 
satisfied with the way the cost of living 
formula has been applied. It is easy to 
accept and understand the formula when 
it calls for an increase every year. But 
when the cost of living begins to fall, 
some readjustment and education may be 
required to keep the employees satisfied. 


Cost-of-Living Plan Used Since 1922 


By H. Lyon 
Chief Examiner, Civil Service Bureau, 
St. Paul, Minnesota 

St. Paul has used a cost-of-living salary 
adjustment plan since 1922, when all 
positions were classified on the basis of 
duties and responsibilities and _ salary 
ranges, based on 1916 as a normal year, 
were established comparable to_ those 
generally paid in the area for similar work 
performed under comparable conditions. 
Each year the salaries are adjusted as of 
January 1 if the consumers’ price index 
shows a change of 2 per cent or more 
since the preceding adjustment period. 
No restrictions are placed on the amount 
of the adjustments made in any one year, 
and the adjustment applies to salaries at 
all levels. 

St. Paul applies the full cost-of-living 
adjustment to the first $105 or less of the 
base rate, which was established in 1916. 
The city adopted the plan to eliminate 
annual salary negotiations. In addition to 
the cost-of-living adjustment, basic salar- 
ies were increased in 1943 to provide a 
higher standard of living. The total in 
crease in the average salary from 1940 to 
1947 was about 63 per cent. 

Except for minor details, the plan has 
not been changed since its beginning in 
1922. From 1922 to 1940 St. Paul em- 
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ployees accepted reductions of 29 points 
and increases of 41 points. From 1940 to 
November, 1947, adjustments totaled 66 
points increase. Cost-of-living adjust- 
ments, which are considered part of the 
total salary, are strictly automatic. When 
the annual budget is being prepared in 
September for the fiscal year beginning 
January 1, the civil service bureau reports 
to the city comptroller the current cost- 
of-living index for Minneapolis (nearest 
city for which index is available) as pre- 
pared by the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. No formal approval by 
the council is necessary. Both the city 
administration and the employees approve 
the plan. 


Pay Adjustments Made Quarterly 


By Ratpw H. CAHILL 

Village Manager, Whitefish Bay, Wisconsin 

Whitefish Bay, Wisconsin, a village of 
13,000 population, placed its basic pay 
plan in order in 1941, made several slight 
revisions during its first six years, but has 
operated without change since July 1, 
1947. Each city employee has received a 
cost-of-living bonus monthly since Novem- 
ber, 1941. For pension calculations and 
withholding tax contributions this bonus 
is considered as part of the full salary. 

The adjustment for employees paid by 
the month is based on $135, which is a 
monthly family maintenance income, 
multiplied by the difference between 100 
and the cost-of-living index for Milwaukee 
on September 15, December 15, March 15, 
and June 15, calculated to the nearest 
even cent. To provide for quality deteri- 
oration and disappearance from _ the 
market of low-priced merchandise, the 
villase adds five points to the index as 
set forth by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
for Milwaukee. Employees paid by the 
day and by the hour receive cost-of-living 
adjustments based on an annual family 
Maintenance income of $1,620. Employ- 
ces paid by the day receive per day’1/250 
cf $1,620 multiplied by the difference be- 
tween the cost-of-living index and 100, 
calculated to the nearest even cent. Em- 
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ployees paid by the hour receive per hour 
1/2080 of $1,620 multiplied by the differ- 
ence between 100 and the cost-of-living 
index, as stipulated quarterly and calcu- 
lated to the nearest even cent. 

The cost-of-living adjustment to salar- 
ies is determined quarterly beginning 
January 1, except when the cost-of-living 
index drops to 127 per cent on the first 
day of a quarter. Under this exception, 
the cost-of-living index is made annually 
using the June 15 index. No adjustments 
are made unless the cost-of-living index 
increases or decreases more than one 
point. When a change in the index ex- 
ceeds 10 points in one year, the cost-of- 
living adjustment for the succeeding year 
is limited to 10 index points. A portion 
of cost-of-living adjustments not made be- 
cause of this limitation is used in calcu- 
lating the cost-of-living adjustment the 
following year, but the total adjustment 
for any year cannot exceed 10 per cent 
of the family maintenance basic income. 


Adjusts Monthly Salaries One Dollar Per 
Index Point 


By Frep L. PETERSON 
Commissioner of Finance, Portland, Oregon 


Portland, Oregon, in 1942 employed 
Public Administration Service to set up 
a position-classification and pay plan. 
Since 1942 cost-of-living adjustments have 
been made annually where there was a 
change of 2 per cent or more in the index 
from the previous year. The percentage 
change applies only to the first $1,200 of 
the annual salary. Salary adjustments are 
made on July 1, the beginning of the fiscal 
year, on a basis of $1 per index point 
above 111, which was the index for Port- 
land in 1942. Price indexes for the pre- 
ceding September and December indexes 
are averaged, 111 points deducted, and $1 
per point paid to each employee a month. 

Public Administration Service in 1944 
made a partial resurvey of the original 
position-classification and pay plan. In- 
stead of making a comprehensive revision 
of the plan, the city from time to time 
has granted flat amount increases to all 
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employees. These increases have totaled 
$32 per employee monthly and did not 
affect the pay ranges established in the 
original pay plan. These increases supple- 
mented the cost-of-living adjustments, 
which added at least $80 to each employ- 
ee’s monthly paycheck during the period 
from the beginning of the war to Janu- 
ary 1, 1947. 


Uniform Pay In Five Local Units 
Adjusted to Cost of Living 
By Ovip B. Bix 


Associate Chief Examiner, City Service 
Commission, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


In July, 1943, the city and county 
adopted a plan for cost-of-living increases 
in salaries based upon changes in the 
consumers’ price index for Milwaukee. 
Since then the cost-of living adjustment 
has been made annually when the index 
changes more than one point and has 
been based on an annual salary of $1,620 
or $135 a month. The city recently has 
removed a 10-point limitation on annual 
increases and, because merchandise of 
prewar standards is now generally avail- 
able, the city will eliminate on January 1] 
the two and one-half points that have been 
added to the index for quality and quan- 
tity deficiencies. 

The rate of adjustment each year is 
the difference between the index for 
Milwaukee as of August 15 and the base 
of 100 for the period 1935-39. The index 
for August 15, 1947, was 159 plus two and 
one-half points for certain deficiencies, 
making 161.5 index points or 61.5 per 
cent above the base of 100. Thus 6114 
per cent of $135 equals $83.02, the 
monthly cost-of-living adjustment for 
Milwaukee. In 1943 and 1944 the adjust- 
ment was $30.84 per month; in 1945, 
$32.14; in 1946, $36.44; and in 1947, 
$64.52. The cost-of-living increase is 
edded monthly to all salaries, with the 
increases being made as of January 1. 
The adjustments rise or fall as the index 
goes up or down. 


This system benefits the lower-paid 
employees most when the index goes up 
but also penalizes them when the trend 
is downward. Coverage is comprehensive 
except for craftsmen compensated on a 
prevailing-wage basis. These include 
building crafts, electricians, and equip- 
ment operators. The city provides that 
“employees that work less than full-time 
shall receive a proportionate part of the 
cost-of-living adjustments in the same 
ratio as their part-time employment bears 
to the full-time employment.” 

The technical committee recommended 
that a complete revision of the basic pay 
wages for all five units of local govern- 
ment be made, but the immediate neces- 
sity for these salary adjustments precluded 
any revision. In 1944 and 1945 the com- 
mittee made a study of basic salaries and, 
effective August 1, 1945, the five units 
of government adopted uniform basic 
salaries, most of which represented sub- 
stantial increases in basic pay levels. The 
five units — city, county, sewerage commis- 
sion, vocational school, and school board 
— also follow the same cost-of-living index 
plan. 

Milwaukee public officials generally 
agree that the cost-of-living plan _ has 
worked satisfactorily, except that crafts- 
man employee leaders constantly inform 
the public that city salaries are basic 
salaries without cost-of-living adjustments. 
This situation creates sympathy for the 
supposedly low-paid public employee. 
Actually, the city pays good wages and 
salaries to all but the top officials. Re 
cruitment for full-time positions, except 
several top and technical jobs, has ceased 
to be a problem. 

At a recent conference, officials of the 
governments in the Milwaukee area agreed 
to continue the present cost-of-living plan. 
The 1949 salary ordinance will combine 
the basic salary and the cost-of-living ad- 
justment but will indicate that salaries 
will rise and fall with changes in the con- 
sumer’s price index. 
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Current Municipal Problems 





Administration of Municipal 
Liquor Licenses 


O discover liquor license administra- 

tion practices in various medium-sized 
cities and states, the International City 
Managers‘ Association recently sent ques- 
tionnaires to 21 cities and inquiries to 
national liquor organizations. Results 
showed that 31 states permit municipali- 
ties to issue liquor licenses, but that only 
six of the 21 reporting cities were in those 
states. Four of these cities license retail, 
bottling, and wholesale liquor businesses: 
Atlanta, Georgia; Lincoln, Nebraska; Ra- 
cine, Wisconsin; and St. Louis, Missouri 
(which also licenses liquor manufactur- 
ers). Grand Junction, Colorado, and Me- 
bile, Alabama, license only liquor retail- 
ers. 

During the last fiscal year all local li- 
quor licenses and taxes received by At- 
lanta totaled $879,003; Grand Junction, 
$5,585; Lincoln, $15,025; Mobile, $352,- 
874; Racine, $118,809; and St. Louis, 
$758,333. The approximate cost of ad- 
ministration of the local liquor license 
system ranged from one-half of 1 per cent 
of total receipts in Mobile to an estimated 
21 to 35 per cent in Lincoln. 

The state of Michigan licenses and 
taxes retail alcoholic beverage businesses, 
but cities may disapprove liquor license 
applications. The state returns 85 per 
cent of the liquor license fees to munici- 
palities for law enforcement. As its share 
in the state liquor licenses last year, Pon- 
tiac received $18,318; Saginaw, $37,794; 
and Lansing, $28,021. Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, licenses distillers, breweries, and 
bottlers at $500 and wineries at $300 a 
year. Wholesalers and retailers pay a flat 
license fee plus a rate based on gross sales. 
For example, liquor retailers at restau- 


rants and hotels pay $50 a year plus 40 
cents per $100 gross sales. 

Colorado state law sets beer and liquor 
license fees, which range from $25 for 3.2 
beer to $325 for a restaurant or bar selling 
by the drink, but 85 per cent goes to the 
state old age pension fund. In 1947 Grand 
Junction, Colorado, levied an_ occupa- 
tional tax on all liquor and beer estab- 
lishments with annual fees ranging from 
$25 for a 3.2 packaged beer license to 
$250 for an on-sale beer and liquor li- 
cense. This occupational tax, which the 
Colorado supreme court recently upheld, 
will produce approximately $6,000 annual 
revenue for Grand Junction. St. Louis 
issues 15 types of beer and liquor licenses 
with fees ranging from $15 for a 3.2 pack- 
aged license to $625 for a full wholesaler’s 
license. Missouri law allows municipalities 
to issue local fees not exceeding one and 
one-half the state fees. 

Michigan law limits liquor licenses to 
one license per 1,500 population. Pontiac 
has a limit of 24 licenses for the sale of 
spirituous liquors by the glass. These li- 
censes are not permitted for stores in areas 
predominantly residential. Racine, fol- 
lowing state law, limits retail liquor stores 
to one store per 2,500 population, and St. 
Louis limits each licensee to three drink 
licenses. Grand Junction and Lincoln 
councils limit the number of local liquor 
licenses. Mobile allows only one license 
to any one person, firm, or corporation, 
but Atlanta limits the number of retail 
liquor licenses to 150. 

Both Lincoln and Grand Junction off- 
cials report that the chief difficulty in 
licensing and controlling liquor retailers 
is the problem of minors falsifying their 
ages. The Lincoln ordinance provides that 
dealers who do not ask the purchaser’s 
age are subject to license suspension. 
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News of the Month 


Improves Cooperation Between 
Police and Other Departments 


ip RICHMOND, California, the city 
manager has inaugurated a program 
to develop better interdepartmental rela- 
tions by assigning a police officer to spend 
two hours each working day visiting other 
city departments, talking with the de- 
partment heads and employees, and being 
shown the scope of operations. In a city 
of 100,000, one department may become 
totally unaware of similar or complemen- 
tary functions of another municipal 
division. 

First to be assigned to the experiment 
was Lt. Charles E. Brown, later appointed 
coordinator of public safety. He started 
by studying the city manager’s Bulletins 
issued over the last two years to familiar- 
ize himself with the broad picture of the 
city government’s activities. Following 
this, he began personal contact with the 
various departments, making periodic re- 
ports which were incorporated into bulle- 
tins for wide distribution. 

Since Brown’s primary interest was in 
how the activities of other departments 
could be used to increase the efficiency 
of the police, his study concentrated on 
this phase. He suggested means by which 
the city ordinance file of the police could 
be kept up to date through cooperation 
with the city clerk. Information obtained 
on zoning regulations will be used to 
enable patrolmen to report violations ob- 
served in routine patrols. The assessor 
and tax collector’s office was found to be 
a heretofore untapped source of data on 
peddlers and property owners and _ in- 
cluded comparison of signatures for for- 
gery cases. The public library made 
available a projector and several sound 
films were obtained through this agency 
for use in the police in-service training 
school. 

These contacts with other departments 
also resulted in other methods of coopera- 


tion: the city bacteriologist offered labor- 
atory aid in criminal investigations; a list 
of books on police techniques available 
in the public library was compiled and 
posted; advice on care of the patrol cars 
to promote better servicing and _ faster 
correction of defective equipment was ob- 
tained from the corporation yard; and 
development of a high degree of coopera- 
tion between the fire department and the 
police department in regulating traffic 
and bystanders at the scene of a fire also 
resulted. 

It is believed that the immediate re- 
sults are only a part of the benefits to be 
realized from this program and plans are 
underway to incorporate the system in the 
regular city employee training schedule. — 
Wayne E. Thompson, city manager, Rich- 
mond, California. 





Safety Program To Reduce 
Accidents In Municipal Jobs 


ORFOLK, Virginia, has begun an 
intensive safety campaign to reduce 
the number of accidents involving munici- 
pal employees. During 1947 city-owned 
motor vehicles were involved in 180 acci- 
dents. City Manager C. A. Harrell created 
a permanent safety committee composed 
of the personnel officer as chairman, gat- 
age superintendent, highway superintend- 
ent, sanitation superintendent, command 
ing officer of the traffic bureau in the 
police department, traffic engineer, and 
the administrative assistant to the city 
manager as secretary. This committee 
was charged with the task of developing 
an over-all safety program. In a memo to 
all department and bureau heads the city 
manager outlined the reasons for the cam- 
paign and requested the cooperation of 
all municipal officials. The program 
which has just been started includes: 
1. Preventive Maintenance. The gat- 
age superintendent is required to schedule 
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maintenance checkups for city-owned ve- 
hicles and to issue compulsory notices re- 
quiring vehicles to be brought in for in- 
spection at regular intervals. 

2. Testing and Certification of Drivers. 
The commanding officer of the traffic bur- 
eau will examine all drivers of city-owned 
motor vehicles except those assigned to 
the fire and police divisions. 

3. Investigation. A board of investiga- 
tion has been created to convene at regu- 
lar intervals for the purpose of investi- 
gating all accidents. A report of each 
accident will be submitted to the chair- 
man of the safety committee stating the 
facts in the case and recommending such 
Gisposition as the board may deem proper. 

Other steps yet to be undertaken in- 
clude a review of current accident report- 
ing methods, development of a system of 
safety awards, and dissemination of safety 
information to all pertinent city em- 
ployees. 





Selling Outlying Areas On 
Advantages of Annexation 


ILWAUKEE has added 3.9 square 
miles and 4,478 persons since 1946, 
and annexations this fall will add another 
122 acres with a population of 980. De- 
velopers of large subdivisions want to be 
brought within the city limits so that new 
homes, stores, and industries can have 
city water, schools, police and fire protec- 
tion, health services, garbage and ash col- 
lection, and other municipal services. 
Milwaukee last year re-established its de- 
partment of annexation, the objectives of 
which are: to acquire sufficient vacant 
land to provide necessary home sites, to 
furnish new industrial locations, and to 
insure commercial development within 
the city. Annexation to Milwaukee is 
made by petition signed by 50 per cent 
of the electors and owners of 50 per cent 
of the land in the area involved; a refer- 
endum is not required. 
Township governments often are active 
in defeating annexation proposals. To 
counteract hostile township propaganda, 


the department of annexation has printed 
an eight-page leaflet, Annexation, Key to 
Prosperous Community, which emphasizes 
that annexation will eliminate expensive 
duplication, disunity, and inefficiency by 
paving the way to single government for 
the Milwaukee area. This leaflet points 
out that between 1920 and 1930 the city 
annexed about 20 square miles in which 
more than 300,000 people now live. Some 
of the benefits of annexation to Milwau- 
kee are outlined as follows: 

1. City water is cheap, pure, and adequate. 
A nearby township supplies water to part of 
its residents from two deep wells at an aver- 
age rate of $24 a year, three times more than 
the average city resident pays. 

2. Several outlying townships have higher 
assessments and tax rates than Milwaukee. 
City assessors make just, equitable assess- 
ments. As for special assessments, storm and 
Sanitary sewers are $2 per front foot on a 
partial assessment basis in the city as com- 
pared with rates up to $10 in some townships 
for sanitary sewers alone. In addition the 
entire city subsidizes sewers installed in an- 
nexed areas. 

3. Milwaukee employs 1,100 policemen, 
provides 24-hour police service, and utilizes 
up-to-date facilities and techniques. Only one 
township in the county maintains a police 
department, and protection services by the 
county sheriff are inadequate. The city also 
has a well-equipped and manned fire depart- 
ment while the townships have small volun- 
teer fire departments and usually only one 
piece of apparatus. 

4. The city has more than 400 health 
department employees who inspect milk, 
meat, and other foods and maintain such 
health services as free examinations for tuber- 
culosis and heart ailments, blood tests, scarlet 
fever and diphtheria infections, and an emer- 
gency and an isolation hospital. Township 
health departments have part-time physicians 
and one or two nurses who work with limited 
equipment. 

5. The city’s school board operates social 
centers, supervised playgrounds, and all types 
of schools. No township operates its own 
high school and their elementary schools 
generally are small and overcrowded. 

6. The city provides garbage, ash, and 
rubbish collection service without special 
charge and plants and cares for all trees be- 
tween the sidewalks and curbs. Most town- 
ships do not provide these services. 

7. The city also provides such facilities as: 
library, museum, swimming pools, audi- 
torium, supervised and well-equipped play- 
grounds. No town provides such services. 
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The report concludes that township 
taxes are relatively high compared with 
Milwaukee taxes. In addition it is pointed 
out that fire insurance rates in the city 
are less than one-half the rates in the 
townships. “Anyone interested in getting 
the facts need only to call the proper Mil- 
waukee department to get the truth. 
City department heads will be happy to 
advise you. Suburbanites owe it to them- 
selves and their neighbors to obtain the 
truth about annexation.” 





City Uses Postcard Check Type 
of Utility Billing System 


L DORADO, Kansas (10,045), has 
developed a new utility billing sys- 
tem for water and refuse collection ser- 
vice. The unique feature is that the bill 
itself can be used as a check drawn on a 
bank. Double government postcards are 
used, one card containing the meter read- 
ings, charge for water and refuse collec- 
tion, and the total bill (see cut below). 
The other half of the double postcard con- 
tains the name of the water customer and 
his address and the back of the card is 
used to inform citizens on municipal 
activities. The card for last month con- 
tained information on water rates. This 
month citizens will be informed on regis- 
tration for voting. 
The customer merely fills in the name 
of his bank, signs the 
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single postcard bill is more than offset by 
the saving in labor cost in the cashier's 
office where 10 accounts can be handled 
by mail in the same time that it takes to 
handle one customer at the window. 

The card shows the monthly charge for 
water and for garbage and trash collec- 
tion service. The refuse charge is 50 
cents per month for residential garbage 
collection three times a week and an 
additional 50 cents for twice monthly col- 
lection of trash, with higher rates for 
apartments and business houses. 

The heading “other” on the billing 
card covers arrears and any penalty which 
cannot be labeled as such when going 
through the mail on an open card as it 
denotes a dun. The city uses the punch 
card system of International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation in handling water and 
refuse accounts and also uses the “mark 
sensing” feature of the system in marking 
the meter cards. 

The city manager has received many 
favorable comments on the use of the 
card. A check of the first billing shows 
that 43 per cent of the customers used 
the postcard checks even though they are 
not obligated to do so. Since less than 
three-fourths of the customers carry check- 
ing accounts, it is clear that more than 
one-half of all the customers used _ the 
bills as checks. Nonresidents also have 
used these postcard checks without diff- 
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culty or objection from their banks or 
the clearing houses. 

This postcard form has been copy- 
righted and the city manager has applied 
for a patent which is now pending — 
H. E. McMILLEN, city manager, El Dor- 
ado, Kansas. 





Council Meetings, Radio, and 
Newspaper Used In Public Reporting 


ORFOLK, Virginia, each week mails 

to 25 persons selected at random 
from the telephone directory a one-cent 
government postcard inviting them to 
attend the next council meeting. The 
printed message on the card is signed by 
the mayor and reads as follows: 

As a stockholder in the city government, 
you are cordially invited to attend the next 
regular meeting of your city council on 
Cisakcceeeseeeenceaeens , at 2:30 P.M. 
in the council chamber, city hall. 

This invitation is not in the nature of a 
request to discuss any particular problem, but 
is extended because we think you will find 
it interesting to observe your city government 
at work. 

If you are unable to attend this meeting. 
please feel at liberty to drop in on some 
subsequent council session. 


In Liberal, Kansas (4,410) City Man- 
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ager Phil Minner has inaugurated a series 
of 15-minute radio talks each Monday at 
5:15 p.M., the local radio station supply- 
ing free time for this purpose. The city 
manager invites citizens to send in ques- 
tions concerning points discussed. In 
Corning, New York, council meetings are 
being broadcast over a local radio station. 

In Columbus, Georgia, the local news- 
paper recently carried a four-page supple- 
ment, entitled Semi-Annual Report to the 
Citizens, the first page reproducing a let- 
ter from City Manager J. A. Willman 
addressed to Mr. Average Taxpayer; the 
second and third pages carrying financial 
statements on revenues, expenses, and 
debt; and the fourth page showing a chart 
on the trend of assessed valuations for 
the past 22 years and a statement compar- 
ing the cost of municipal services with 
prices of well-known commodities. 

Farmington, Connecticut, has inaugur- 
ated a one-page printed news letter which 
is mailed to all citizens. The first issue 
discussed the building code, a planning 
survey, police news, special service dis- 
tricts, school playground, and the summer 
theatre. Milwaukee recently printed and 
distributed 30,000 copies of an eight-page 
illustrated leaflet entitled What Does It 
Cost to Run a City? 


Important Annual Conferences for Municipal Officials 


National Association of Assessing Officers — 
Milwaukee, September 26-30, 1948. 

National Recreation Association — Omaha. 
September 26 to October 1, 1948. 

Civil Service Assembly of the United States 
and Canada — Ottawa, Canada, October 4-7, 
1948. 

International Association of Chiefs of Police 
—New York, October 10-14, 1948. 

American Society of Planning Officials — 
New York, October 11-13, 1948. 

Institute of Traffic Engineers—Philadelphia. 
October 11-13, 1948. 


National Association of Housing Officials — 
Seattle, October 13-16, 1948. 


American Public Works Association — Bos- 
ton, October 17-20, 1948. 

National Institute of Governmental Purchas- 
ing — Philadelphia, October 18-20, 1948. 

National Safety Congress — Chicago, Octo- 
ber 18-22, 1948. 

International Association of Fire Chiefs — 
Miami, November 9-12, 1948. 

National Municipal League — Boston, No- 
vember 22-24, 1948. 

National Institute of Municipal Law Offi- 
cers — Washington, D. C., December 2-4, 1948. 

American Municipal Association—Washing- 
ton, D. C., December 13-15, 1948. 





NATIONAL TRENDS IN SELECTED FIELDS 
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Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


The consumers’ price index — the average 
cost of items making up 70 per cent of 
family budgets of wage earners and lower 
salaried workers in large cities — stood at 
171.7 on June 15, 1948, as compared with 
157.1 on June 15, 1947 and 170.5 on May 
15, 1948 (1935-39=100). The family food bill 
was up 1.5 per cent. Clothing increased 0.3 
per cent; house-furnishings increased 0.6 per 
cent. The index is up 9.3 per cent from June 
15, 1947, the largest increase being in the 
prices of food which amounted to a rise of 
12.4 per cent. Living costs on June 15, 1948, 
were 74.1 per cent above those of August, 1939. 
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Source: Engineering News-Record 


The Engineering News-Record construc- 
tion cost index for August, 1948, was 228.58 
as compared to 203.26 in August, 1947, and 
173.7 in August, 1946, based on 1926 — 100. 
The construction cost index has four com- 
ponent parts — steel, lumber, cement, and 


common labor — and is designed to measure 
the movement of construction costs in gen- 
eral. This index does not apply to any 
specific class of construction or to a particu- 
lar locality, and it should not be used to 
measure building cost trends because since 
1933 common labor wages have increased 
more than skilled wages. Moreover, this in- 
dex does not correct for labor productivity, 
excessive overtime, or costs during abnormal 
periods. —The ENR building cost index for 
August, 1948, was 192.15 as compared to 
171.77 for August, 1947 (1926— 100), and 
the ENR index of the 1948 dollar volume 
of construction through July, 1948, averaged 
230.01, 41.58 per cent above the average index 
for the first seven months of 1947. 
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Source: Bureau of Census and National Safety Council 
Motor vehicle deaths in the United States 
totaled 2,700 in July, 1948, which was 3 per 


cent less than July, 1947, but 5 per cent greater 
than July, 1946. 
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Source: The Bond Buyer 


The Bond Buyer’s index stood at 2.39 on 
August 19, 1948, as compared with 2.28 on 
July 17, 1948. (Note: This index averages 
bond yields of 20 large cities; yields vary 
inversely with bond prices.) 
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What American Cities Are Doing 


New Ordinances Adopted 


MONG recent ordinances adopted are: 
Toledo ordinance prohibiting publica- 
tion of fraudulent statements in news- 
papers, magazines, handbills, pamphlets, signs, 
placards, or on any radio broadcast . . . Nor- 
folk and Baltimore have adopted new rules 
and regulations for land subdivisions. . . . 
Minneapolis adopted an ordinance regulating 
bingo games and an ordinance licensing and 
regulating the installation of benches on pub- 
lic walks and ways . . . Oshkosh, Wisconsin, 
authorizes paid vacation time to be increased 
by number of sick leave days not used during 
the year and creates position of city planning 
director . . . Greensboro, North Carolina, 
authorizes leave of 15 days at one-half pay for 
city employees for national guard encamp- 
ment .. . Glendale, California, prescribes sani- 
tary regulations for restaurants, bakeries, and 
slaughter houses . . . Rochester, New York, 
designates the city manager, corporation coun- 
sel, and comptroller as the small claims board 
to compromise or settle court claims against 
the city of $50 or less . . . Wichita, Kansas, 
has recently set a fixed time and routing for 
all public parades and now requires a permit 
from the board of commissioners for each 
parade Lynbrook, New York, requires 
all carnival and circus shows to be housed in 
a permanent building and have adequate 
parking facilities . . . Mount Vernon, New 
York, has amended its zoning ordinance to 
provide for parking lots and _ established 
license fees of $5 for lots holding 25 or less 





* Based in part on newsletters of several national 
organizations of public officials: American Munici- 
pal Association, American Public Welfare Associa 
tion, American Public Works Association; Amer- 
ican Society of Planning officials, Civil Service As- 
sembly, Federation of Tax Administrators, Gov- 
ernment Research Association, International As- 
sociation of Chiefs of Police, International City 
Managers’ Association, Municipal Finance Officers 
Association, National Association of Assessing Of- 
ficers, National Association of Housing Officials, 
National Fire Protection Association, National In- 
stitute of Governmental Purchasing, National In- 
stitute of Municipal Law Officers, and United 
States Conference of Mayors. 


cars, $10 for 50 cars, $25 for 100 cars, and $50 
for lots over 100 cars... Auburn, New York, 
has established a $150 annual license fee for 
trailer parks and $100 for each trailer . 
White Plains, New York, has amended its bus 
line ordinance to provide a $75 annual fee 
for each bus with 10 or less seats and $100 
for one with more than 10 seats . . . Trinidad, 
Colorado, has recently adopted an administra- 
tive code which outlines the duties of council 
members, administrative officers, boards and 
commissions, and sets forth a procedure on 
special public works . . . Milwaukee recently 
passed an ordinance permitting employment 
of policewomen at school crossings at $50 a 
month each. 


Take Steps to Eliminate Pollution 


The United States Public Health Service 
has recently conducted a nationwide survey 
which shows that 11,000,000 persons live in 
communities with no scheduled water sup- 
ply improvements, more than 6,000,000 live 
in towns and cities that need new sewerage 
systems, and 79,000,000 live in places that 
need improvements to sewerage systems. It 
was estimated that the nation needs addi- 
tional water and sewerage facilities costing 
nearly six billion dollars. Almost 40 per cent 
of this needed construction is in the planning 
stage. 

Congress has recognized the need for addi- 
tional research in sewage and industrial waste 
pollution of water resources by authorizing 
in the Water Pollution Control Act an appro- 
priation of $800,000 a year for each of the 
next five years to construct research facilities 
and to train pollution control personnel at 
the Cincinnati laboratory. This act is the 
first federal legislation aimed at reducing 
pollution of water resources and is expected 
to be instrumental in launching a systematic 
program of pollution control and abatement 
with the cooperation of state and interstate 
agencies. 

Eight states with a total population of 
more than 20,000,000 have recently established 
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a joint authority to prevent pollution of the 
Ohio river and its tributaries. Under terms 
of the compact recently signed by Illinois, 
Indiana, Kentucky, New York, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia, and Virginia, all 
sewage will be treated to remove at least 45 
per cent of the suspended solids, and indus- 
trial waste will be modified or treated to pro- 
tect the public health and preserve the waters 
for legitimate purposes. 


Traffic and Parking Problems 


In Toledo, Ohio, the police department 
now uses a jeep with special towing equip- 
ment to impound illegally parked vehicles 
in a new city auto pound. To redeem his 
car an owner must pay a towing fee of $3 
to $4 plus 50 cents storage per day plus any 
parking fine he may have accumulated. Pre- 
viously private garages did the impounding 
for a $5 towing fee . . . Dallas now allows 
veterans who have lost the use of their right 
leg or both legs to park double at times speci- 
fied in parking zones. The car being driven 
by the veteran must have been given him 
by the Veterans Administration and the driver 
must have a driver’s license . . . Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, has recently approved plans for a 
new three-level municipal parking garage in 
the business district . . . Riverside, California, 
has recently authorized construction of its 
first municipal parking lot, to accommodate 
64 cars and to be equipped with parking 
meters. 


New Sources of Municipal Revenue 


St. Louis has recently passed a one-half of 
] per cent earnings tax, effective September 1, 
which is estimated to produce $5,000,000 a 
year. It applies to the gross earnings of indi- 
viduals, including both residents and non- 
residents who work in the city, and from net 
profits of corporations or businesses in the 
city .. . Decatur, Illinois, has recently adopted 
a 1 per cent tax on insurance premiums. . . 
Portsmouth, Ohio, has become the fifth Ohio 
city to adopt a 1 per cent payroll tax. It will 
be effective October 1... A recent court de- 
cision held that nonresidents of Scranton, 
Pennsylvania, who work in the city will be 
free from the Scranton tax if their own com- 
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munities payroll tax equal to Scranton’s .. . 
The Minnesota supreme court has recently 
upheld a St. Paul ordinance imposing an an- 
nual occupation tax of $750 on “offsale” 
liquor dealers in addition to a statutory max- 
imum license fee of $250 a year... The New 
Jersey supreme court has upheld the Atlantic 
City excise tax, authorized last year by special 
state legislation for seaboard cities, on to- 
bacco, alcoholic beverages, hotel rooms, and 
various entertainments Charlottesville, 
Virginia, recently adopted a 5 per cent admis- 
sions tax . . . Washington, D. C., has given 
the fire chief authority to post firemen or 
policemen on private licensed property and 
to make a charge for the wages of the men 
so assigned . . . Wisconsin Rapids, Wiscon- 
sin, has recently adopted a system of sewerage 
charges based upon the water bills. 


Recent Personnel News 


In Wichita, Kansas, the city manager and 
council have authorized three days’ extra 
vacation to the employee who submits the 
best suggestion for improving the City Em- 
ployee Bulletin . . . Washington, D. C., now 
prohibits firemen from performing outside 
work “for wage, salary, fee, or gift . . . either 
as an employee or as an independent con- 
tractor.” ... In Birmingham, Alabama, about 
60 policemen recently watched a 17-minute 
March of Time movie entitled “The Ameri- 
can Cop,” as part of a promotional examina- 
tion for the position of detective based upon 
police investigation incidents. Following the 
movie, which was made in cooperation with 
the New York police department, the men 
received 100 true-false questions based on 
things seen, said, or done in the picture, with 
incidents ranging from directing traffic to 
murder investigations . . . The University o! 
Washington Institute of Public Affairs will 
conduct an off-campus in-service training 
program for city, county, and state law 
enforcement officers this fall 
advanced public administration students at 
State College in San Jose, California, have 
completed internship projects for the city o! 
San Jose. Those students studied police 
court procedure, city printing, preparation 
of a personnel manual, bibliography of plan- 
ning data, organization of a city marble 
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tournament, and courtesy of city office work- 
ers . . . Two University of Kansas students, 
now serving internships in the city man- 
ager’s office at Newton, Kansas, are preparing 
an employee manual and setting up in-service 
training for city employees. Future projects 
will include establishment of a_ personnel 
system and public relations program, revision 
of building code, comparison of wages and 
living costs with other cities, and revision 
of present license fees . . . Ottawa, Canada, 
firemen recently received a $350 blanket in- 
crease and firemen were permitted to restore 
beds in the fire stations, the beds having been 
removed when the city changed to a three- 
platoon system. 


Cities To Build Low-Cost Housing 


Toledo has recently approved city housing 
authority plans to build 20 single-unit low- 
cost homes for rental to veterans . . . The 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, housing authority 
has recently awarded contracts for erecting 
30 houses within 90 days in three different 
sections of the city. All houses are pre- 
engineered, approximately 32 by 18 feet, and 
will contain a living room, two bedrooms, 
kitchen, bath, and full basement. Approved 
by FHA, each house will rent for about $55 
a month and cost neatly $6,000, excluding 
lot and utilities, but including stove, electric 
refrigerator, and automatic hot water heater. 


Fire Departments in Small Cities 


Of 1,670 fire departments in communities 
of less than 5,000 population, 37.3 per cent 
have one fire truck, 43.7 per cent have two, 
11.7 per cent have three, and 7.3 per cent 
have more than three, according to the 
National Fire Protection Association. <A 
number of communities still use hand drawn 
hose reels and chemicals. Departments with 
two fire trucks frequently have one pumper 
and one water tank truck or an old chemical 
truck. Where the truck make was indicated, 
although not asked for, at least 90 per cent 
said that the apparatus was assembled on a 
small commercial truck chassis . Eleven 
paid and volunteer fire departments in Mont- 
gomery County, Maryland, have recently 
entered a mutual aid compact for a suburban 
area north of Washington, D. C. The 
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mutual aid system covers 43 pieces of fire 
apparatus and fire department ambulances, 
20 of which are radio equipped. Only the 
chief officer in charge of a fire can put the 
mutual aid plan in operation and order a 
multiple alarm. A 106-page running or 
assignment book provides substantially for 
four alarms with two fire departments re- 
sponding to each alarm. 


Complaints Are "Service Requests" 


Newton, Kansas, has inaugurated a “service 
request” device for handling complaints. To 
insure that prompt action will be taken, a 
city employee receiving a citizen complaint 
fills out a “service request” form in duplicate, 
with one copy retained by the manager and 
the other forwarded to the proper depart- 
ment head for action. All “service requests” 
with notations explaining the action taken 
are filed alphabetically according to the per- 
son making the request. 


Cities Hire Management Experts 


Among the cities that have recently em- 
ployed consultants to make comprehensive 
administrative surveys are: Lodi, Oakland, 
and Stockton, California; North Adams, 
Massachusetts; Minneapolis, Minnesota; and 
St. Johns, Newfoundland. Management spe- 
cialists generally conclude each study with a 
precise plan for administrative reorganization 
of the city. Often they recommend specific 
shifts or clarifications of authority and respon- 
sibility among top city officials as a further 
means to greater efficiency. The Lodi survey, 
for example, resulted in voters adopting the 
council-manager plan and in _ centralizing 
fiscal functions in a finance department. The 
surveys in most of these cities are being made 
by Public Administration Service. In Toledo, 
Ohio, a local civic organization, the Toledo 
Municipal League, has begun a complete sur- 
vey of the city government at no cost to the 
city. The League will review administrative 
processes and investigate operating procedures 
with the idea of suggesting ways to increase 
efficiency and improve quality of work done 
by the city. In Buffalo, New York, the city 
council has appointed a special committee to 
make a long-range survey of city departments 
and to develop a capital expenditure program. 
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Snow Control, Street Lighting System 


At least seven cities over 20,000 population 
prefer use of salt instead of calcium chloride 
and other chemicals to control ice and snow 
on streets because salt cuts plowing and 
cleanup costs, salt does not damage equip- 
ment and roads, and salting after at least a 
four-inch snow eliminates the need for plow- 
ing: East Orange, Irvington, and Newark, 
New Jersey; Portland, Maine; Royal Oak, 
Michigan, Buffalo, New York; and Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania . . . By a 4,274 to 1,794 
vote, Grand Forks, North Dakota, recently 
approved installation of a new street light- 
ing system to replace the present one installed 
in 1909. The new ornamental lighting system 
for the business area will cost an estimated 
$64,000, to be paid by both assessments 
against benefitted property at about $2.70 per 
frontage foot and by the city at large, which 
will pay approximately $18,000. Nine addi- 
tional blocks of new ornamental lighting will 
be constructed to provide 50 per cent more 
than recommended minimum lighting re- 
quirements, and more than 10 times the pres- 
cnt lighting. In residential areas the new 
overhead lighting system will provide lights 
at 91 new locations, nearly a 30 per cent 
increase over the existing system, and will 
increase the lighting efficiency of the whole 
area three times. A private utility company 
will install and pay for the overhead system 
which will cost about $5,000. 


To Evaluate Sanitation Services 


After several field studies the American 
Public Health Association has published a 
Sanitation Evaluation Schedule for use by 
local officials in the study and appraisal of 
community sanitation programs. This 42-page 
schedule is explained in a separate Guide 
which indicates specifically how the various 
items are applied. The Association is request- 
ing city officials to cooperate in applying the 
schedule and to submit reports which can be 
used in the preparation of sanitation practice 
indices similar to those that have been pre- 
pared in past years on health practices. 

The Sanitation Evaluation Schedule offers 
a means of determining pertinent data con- 
cerning personnel, equipment, and legal sup- 
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port for carrying out comprehensive programs 
affecting all factors of environment including 
such major programs as water supply, milk 
supply, food control, sewage and industria! 
wastes, insects and rodents, school sanitation, 
swimming pool sanitation, industrial sanita- 
tion refuse disposal, nuisance control, sani- 
tation aspects of housing and community 
planning and community health education. 
The Schedule provides for assessment of pro- 
gram effort and it surveys the results obtained 
through such programs. Municipal officials 
may secure sample copies of the Schedule and 
the Guide on request to the Association (179) 
Broadway, New York 19.) 


Some Recent Court Decisions 


In New York the court of appeals, the 
highest court in the state, refused to alter an 
appellate division’s decision that in cities 
operating under the council-manager plan 
the city manager rather than the mayor is 
the chief executive officer possessing the 
power of appointment of members of local 
housing authorities ... In Arizona __ the 
supreme court has held that public funds 
expended by cities for membership dues in a 
municipal league are spent for a public pur- 
pose (City of Glendale v. White) . . . Perhaps 
the most far reachint decision handed down 
by the 1947-48 term of the United States 
Supreme Court, according to the National 
Institute of Municipal Law Officers, was that 
rendered on June 7, 1948 in the case of Saia 
v. People of the State of New York, invalidat- 
ing the sound truck ordinance of the. city 
of Lockport, New York. Later in June the 
municipal court of Los Angeles invalidated 
the ordinance of that city which required 4 
permit as a condition precedent to the opera- 
tion of sound trucks. The Los Angeles ordin- 
ance completely prohibited the operation of 
sound trucks in certain central traffic districts. 
around schools and hospitals on Sundays. 
and between the hours of 4:30 p.m. and 
9:00 a.m. The decision will be appealed by 
the city of Los Angeles . . . A Colorado dis- 
trict court, in the ruling that the Denver 
board of water commissioners is not subject 
to regulation by the state public utilities 
commission, recently held that the board can 
enforce its own rules and regulations and 
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require all new users of water to install 
meters. As a result of the decision 12,000 
Englewood residents will be required to in- 
stall water meters . . . The New York court 
of appeals has ruled that under the terms 
of the state constitution in order for a dis- 
abled veteran to receive preferential appoint- 
ment he must be rated by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration at least at the minimum degree 
of disability lawfully recognizable by the 
Veterans’ Administration, namely 10 per ceat 
or more. 


Airport Revenues Go Up 

San Francisco has estimated its 1948-49 air- 
port revenues at $606,375 derived from the 
following sources: flight revenues, 20 per cent: 
property deeds, 11.7 per cent; airport operated 
concessions, 55.1 per cent; privately operated 
concessions, 13.2 per cent. Concessions oper- 
ated by the airport include public address sys- 
tem announcement, rental of storage area, 
petroleum deliveries, commission on petroleum 
products, resale of electrical energy, parking 
revenues, and insurance commissions. The air- 
port receives a 5 per cent commission on gross 
revenues of a privately operated coffee shop. 
newsstands, and specialty shop, and a 10 per 
cent commission on gross sales of a cocktail 
lounge and main restaurant. Motor bus and 
taxicab companies pay percentages of receipts 
which will yield $42,500. 


Trends in City Finances 

The proportion of people’s income going 
to local government is much less today than 
15 years ago, according to a study by the Gov- 
ernments Division of the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus of state and local fiscal trends since 1890. 
The percentage of the national income that 
went to local government in 1932 was 14.4, in 
1942 it was 5.4 per cent, and in 1946 only 4.7 
per cent. Local government per capita ex- 
penditures dropped from 9.4 per cent in 1932 
to 4.6 per cent in 1942. The number of city, 
including school, employees rose 4 per cent 
during the year ending in October, 1947, and 
the amount paid them rose 15 per cent accord- 
ing to the Governments Division of the Bu- 
Teau of the Census report entitled City Em- 
ployment in 1947. In October, 1947, school 
functions accounted for 17 per cent of all city 
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employees and about 23 per cent of the total 
city payroll. 


School Housing Problems 


A college or university cannot accept the 
transfer of temporary war housing to educa- 
tional institutions and continue using the 
housing unless the city council passes a reso- 
lution approving the action. . . . Louisville 
has 123 portable classroom buildings and is 
considering building more. The superintend- 
ent of schools, who believes these units are the 
cheapest solution to the problem of shifting 
school enrollment, believes that $2,000,000 to 
$3,000,000 would be needed to replace the 
city’s portable units with regular permanent 
type classrooms. 


Special Reports To Inform Council 

In Berkeley, California, the city manager 
has inaugurated the practice of issuing special 
reports addressed to the mayor and council 
on important subjects on which the council 
needs to be informed. The reports are num- 
bered serially, set up in memorandum form 
and mimeographed. During the month of 
July, 1948, for example, seven special reports 
were prepared. One of the reports covered 
a proposal to require a bus stop at a certain 
intersection and gave the manager’s recom- 
mendation. Attached to this report was a 
reproduction of a letter written by City 
Manager Ross Miller to the president of a 
local improvement association regarding 
traffic control devices at another street inter- 
section. This did not require council action 
but was submitted only for the information 
of the council. Another one-page report called 
attention of the council to four ordinances 
which had been submitted by the manager to 
the council during the preceding 60 days, 
expressing hope that the council would dis- 
pose of them at an early date. A 10-page re- 
port discussed a pension system for city em- 
ployees. Still another report informed the 
council of a proposed draft of a new section 
to be added to the house moving ordinance. 
The report also reproduced some correspond- 
ence relating to the proposed site of a new 
state public health office building in Berke- 
ley. (Various methods of keeping the city 
council informed, based upon the experience 
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of many city managers, are outlined in a 
special information report, entitled Methods 
of Reporting to the City Council, recently 
prepared by the International City Managers’ 
Association and sent to the officials of cities 
subscribing to the Association’s Management 
Information Service.) 


Cities Support Symphony Orchestras 


A recent survey made by the Milwaukee 
Municipal Reference Library of municipal 
contributions to symphony orchestras in 19 
cities shows that 10 cities make no contribu- 
tion; San Francisco contributes 40 per cent 
of the total cost of the symphony orchestra; 
Indianapolis contributes 21 per cent; Los 
Angeles and Buffalo, 10 per cent; Denver and 
Kansas City, Missouri, 5 per cent; and Balti- 
more 3 per cent. Cities that make no contri- 
butions are Boston, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Minneapolis, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, Rochester, and St. Louis. 


Centralized Purchasing Saves Money 

In Abilene, Texas (26,612), centralized 
purchasing has reduced the cost of various 
items as much as 30 and 40 per cent. Some 
examples are: a water coupling from $1.08 
to 66 cents; a water stop from $1.93 to $1.31; 
a water meter connection, from 62 cents to 36 
cents; a 12-ply 8.25x20 tire from $61.72 to 
$51.81; a 6.00x16 tire from $14.95 to $9.89: 
and a 6.00x16 tube from $2.33 to $1.61. 


Parking Meter News 


A recent decision of the Alabama supreme 
court reverses a ruling of some 10 years ago 
which prevented installation of parking me- 
ters by any city. The court now holds use of 
meters is legal. . . . North Dakota voters at 
a recent state election approved a referendum 
outlawing parking meters. . . . Chicago has 
installed 300 parking meters in Grant Park. 
The meters, which cost $65 each, provide three 
hours day-time parking for 25 cents but are 
“free” in the evening. . . . The Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, Wold-Chamberlain airport has re- 
cently installed 34 parking meters to insure 
parking space in front of the terminal for 
those picking up and discharging passengers. 
More meters will be installed only if the pres- 
ent 34 do not provide empty spots at all times. 


. . . The St. Louis municipal airport commis. 
sion recently decided to install about 150 park- 
ing meters in front of the Lambert-St. Louis 
field terminal. . . . In Long Beach, Califor. 
nia, a mechanism being installed in parking 
meters releases the dial of the meter when a 
car moves away from the curb. This will make 
it impossible for motorists to find meters with 
unused parking time. ... More than one. 
fourth of the California cities with populations 
over 10,000 now own or operate off-street park- 
ing facilities, and about half of those without 
current city parking operations have made 
plans for acquiring such lots, according to a 
recent survey of 73 California cities published 
in Western City for May. 


More About Smoke Control 

In Kansas City, Missouri, the commissionet 
of smoke regulation has made an engineering 
survey of the power plant and heating system 
at the general hospital and discovered that 
faulty design, maintenance, and operation 
caused excessive fuel oil usage. Repair work 
done by regular city maintenance men at 4 
cost of less than $300 for materials resulted in 
fuel oil savings ranging from an average of 
$60 to $151 per day. . . . After a seven-year 
battle, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, now has its 
first full-force smoke control program. Down 
town visibility, according to the United States 
Weather Bureau, was 68 per cent better in 
the early months of this year than last year 
The smoke-control ordinance provides that 
factories, homes, steamboats, and locomotives 
must either burn “smokeless” fuel or use 
equipment which can burn the other kind 
smokelessly. . . . Milwaukee officials are plat 
ning to comply fully with the county-wide 
smoke control ordinance when it goes into 
effect October 1, and according to the purchas 
ing agent the city’s coal bill will increase from 
$500,000 to more than $700,000 a year because 
of the necessity of purchasing better grade coal 
pending the installation of stokers. The city 
eventually will spent about $1,200,000 to in- 
stall stokers for more efficient operation and 
to reduce smoke, soot, and fly ash. When the 
new county smoke ordinance becomes effective, 
observation posts similar to those used by 
forest rangers to spot fires will be scattered 
around the county to check on smoke emission: 
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The Pick of the Month 


(1) THe Housinc Siruation: THE Fac- 
TUAL BACKGROUND. Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, Washington 25, D.C. 
June, 1948. 35pp. and appendices. Free. 
(2). A HousInG PRoGRAM FoR Now AND 
LATER. National Public Housing Con- 
ference, 1015 Fifteenth Street, N. W., 


Washington 5, D.C. 

cents. 

These two pamphlets together present an 
excellent review of the present housing situa- 
tion and discuss the problems that must be 
solved. 


1948. 60pp. 25 


GENERAL 


Tue Crrizen’s Business. League of Women 
Voters of Knox County, 215 Tazewell Pike, 
Knoxville 18, Tennessee. 1948. 60pp. 

County GOVERNMENT IN THE STATE OF 
WASHINGTON. By Ernest H. Campbell and 
Herbert H. Legg, Jr. Bureau of Govern- 
mental Research and Services, University 
of Washington, Seattle. 1948. 36pp. 

DirecroRY OF ORGANIZATIONS AND INDIVIDUALS 
PROFESSIONALLY ENGAGED IN GOVERNMENTAL 
Researcu, 1948-49. Governmental Research 
Association, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, New York. 1948. 48pp. $1.50 

IMPROVING THE GOVERNMENT OF ‘TAKOMA 
Park. By Elwyn A. Mauck. University of 
Maryland, Bureau of Public Administra- 
tion, College Park, Maryland. 1948. 45pp. 

MunicipaL Controt or NoisE—SouND TRUCKS 
—Sounp ADVERTISING AIRCRAFT — UNNECEs- 
SARY NotseEs— Mopret ANNOTATED ORDIN- 
ANCES. By Charles S. Rhyne. National 
Institute of Municipal Law Officers, 730 
Jackson Place, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
1948. 43pp. $3. 

MunicipaL INDEX AND ATLAS. American City 
Magazine Corporation, 470 Fourth Avenue, 
~~? York 16, New York. 1948. 79Ipp. 

we 


Mvnicipa Lecistative BULLETIN. Vol. 1, No. 
1. July, 1948. National Institute of Munic- 
ipal Law Officers, 730 Jackson Place, N. W.. 
Washington 6, D.C. 4pp. (new periodical) . 

(1) Orptnances Licensinc JUKE Boxes. 10pp. 
(2) Orpinances LiceNsING Puncu Boarps. 
Ipp. Association of Washington Cities, 
Smith Hall, University of Washington, 
Seattle. July, 1948. 





PuBLIC ADMINISTRATION ORGANIZATIONS; A 
DirREcTORY OF UNOFFICIAL ORGANIZATIONS 
IN THE FIELD OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION IN 
THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. Public 
Administration Clearing House, 1313 East 
60 Street, Chicago 37. July, 1948. 216pp. 
$3.50. 

THE Story OF THE COUNCIL-MANAGER PLAN; 
Most DEMOCRATIC AND EFFICIENT FORM OF 
MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. National Munici- 
pal League, 299 Broadway, New York 7, 
New York. Revised edition, 1948. 45pp. 

TECHNICAL SERVICES TO VIRGINIA GOVERN- 
MENT; A DrRECTORY OF AGENCIES PROVIDING 
ASSISTANCE TO STATE AND LocAL GOVERN- 
MENTS. By Anne Page Brydon. Bureau of 
Public Administration, 29 Rotunda, Char- 
lottesville, Virginia. 1948. 226pp. $1. 

“To SrecurE THESE RIGHTS” IN youR Com- 
MUNITY; A MANUAL FOR Discussion, FAcT- 
FINDING, AND ACTION IN STATE AND LOCAL 
Communitigs. American Council on Race 
Relations, 4901 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 15. 
June, 1948. 59pp. 50 cents. 


FINANCE 


A CapiraAL EXPENDITURE PROGRAM FOR THE 
City oF Burrato. Buffalo Municipal Re- 
search Bureau, Inc., 323 White Building, 
Buffalo, New York. 1948. 17pp. 


(1) Gume ror Use or Assgssors.. 1947. 
132pp. (2) SuppremMentT. 1948. 15pp. 
State Bureau of Taxation, State Capitol, 
Augusta, Maine. 

MUNICIPAL BUSINESS AND OCCUPATIONAL TAXES 
AND/OR LICENSE FEES ON PusBLic UTILITIES. 
Association of Washington Cities, Smith 
Hall, University of Washington, Seattle, 
July, 1948. 5pp. 

Non-AVIATION REVENUE PRODUCING FUNCTIONS 
For Airports. Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration, Washington, D. C. 1947. 8pp. 

PuBLIC REVENUES FROM ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES, 


1947. Distilled Spirits Institute, 1137 
National Press Building, Washington 4, 
D. C. 1948. 63pp. 


HOUSING 


HOusING IN AMERICA; ITS PRESENT STATUS AND 
Future IMPLICATIONS; A FACTUAL ANALYSIS 
OF ‘TESTIMONY AND StupiEs. U. S. Congress. 
Joint Committee on Housing. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 1948. 
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80th Congress, second session, House docu- 
ment No. 629. 

PuBLIC HOUSING IN THE NEIGHBORHOOD; A 
CiTizeEn’s ApvisoRy COMMITTEE Looks AT 
PusLtic HousiInc AND COMMUNITY FACILI- 
Ties. New York Housing Authority, 122 
East 42nd Street, New York City, 1948. 


27pp. 
PARKING 


AccIDENT Facts, 1948 EpiTion. National 
Safety Council, 20 North Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6, Illinois. 96pp. 50 cents; 100 
or more copies, 40 cents each. 

DESIGN OF ARTERIAL ROUTES IN URBAN AREAS. 
By Joseph Barnett. Public Roads Admin- 
istration, Washington 25, D. C. March, 
1948. 41pp. 

THe Le&cAL RESPONSIBILITIES OF ‘TRAFFIC 
Acencigs. By C. H. Belser. Eno Founda- 
tion for Highway Traffic Control, Sauga- 
tuck, Connecticut. 1948. 

THE PROHIBITION OF CuRB PARKING. By 
Charles S. LeCraw, Jr., and Wilbur S. 


Smith. Eno Foundation for Highway 
Traffic Control, Saugatuck, Connecticut. 
1948. 25pp. 
Toreka’s PARKING PRoBLEM. Chamber of 


Commerce, Topeka, Kansas. 1948. 9pp. 

INDUSTRIAL JOB EVALUATION SysTEMs. United 
States Employment Service, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
1947. 69pp. 20 cents. 

How to Make A Wace Survey. By D. W. 
Belcher and H. G. Henneman, Jr. Indus- 
trial Relations Center, University of Minne- 
sota. Professional Colleges Bookstore, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14. 1948. 
$1. 

CONFERENCE LeEApER’s Guipr. By Waldo E. 
Fisher. Industrial Relations Section, Calli- 
fornia Institute of Technology, Pasadena 
4, California. 1948. 28pp. $1. 

STATE TAX LEGISLATION IN 1947. Federation 
of Tax Administrators, 1313 East 60th 
Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. June, 1948. 
22pp. $1. 


PERSONNEL 


TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL DrtRECTORY OF MICHI- 
GAN MUNICIPAL OFFICIALS, 1948-1949. 
Michigan Municipal League, 205 South 
State Street, Ann Arbor. 1948. 68pp. $3. 

Wace Survey Report: 92 CLasses oF Post- 
TIONS COMMON TO PUBLIC JURISDICTIONS. 
Michigan Civil Service Commission, Lans- 


ing. October, 1947. 92pp. 
PLANNING 


BUREAU OF THE CENSUS — FACT FINDER FOR 
THE NATION. Bureau of the Census, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. March, 1948. 50pp. 


PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
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INTER-CENsUS ESTIMATION OF POPULATION 
Trenps. City Planning Commission, City 
Hall, Grand Rapids, Michigan. May 27, 
1948. 4pp. Mimeo. 

LAND SUBDIVISION GUIDANCE AND REGULATION 
IN NEw JERSEY AND A MODEL DRAFT oF 
PLATTING RULES AND REGULATIONS. Depart- 
ment of Economic Development, State Capi- 
tol, Trenton. 1948. 20pp. 

PROPOSED CULTURAL CENTER PLAN. City Plan 
Commission, 1214 Griswold Street, Detroit 
26, Michigan. 1948. 28pp. 

SUGGESTED StTupIES FOR LOCAL PLANNING 
Boarps. Massachusetts State Planning 
Board, 11 Beacon Street, Boston 8. April 1, 
1948. Unpaged. 


POLICE 


SALARIES AND WorRKING CONDITIONS OF POLICE: 
MEN IN VARIOUS VIRGINIA POLICE DEPART- 
MENTS. League of Virginia Municipalities, 
902 Travelers Building, Richmond 19. 1948. 
2Ipp. 75 cents. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


CoNsTRUCTION Costs Issuz. Engineering 
News-Record, May 27, 1948, entire issue. 
McGraw Hill Publishing Company, 330 
West 42nd Street, New York 18, New York. 


384pp. $2. 
DeEsIcGN MANUAL FOR AIRPORT PAVEMENTS. 
Wire Reinforcement Institute, Inc., 1049 


National Press Building, Washington 4, 
D. C. May, 1948. 32pp. 

Laws RELATING TO SEWERS AND SEWAGE TREAT: 
MENT FOR CITIES AND TOWNS AND SEWER 
Districts. Bureau of Governmental Re- 
search and Services, University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle. May, 1948. 92pp. 

MUNICIPAL REGULATION OF CuRB CUTS FOR 


Driveways. North Carolina League of 
Municipalities, Raleigh. July, 1948. Un- 
paged. $1. 


MUNICIPALLY OWNED WATERWORKS IN PEND- 
SYLVANIA. By the Institute of Local Gov- 
ernment, Pennsylvania State College, State 
College. 1948. 150pp. 


RECREATION 


Community Recreation; A Guipe To 1Ts OR- 
GANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION. By Harold 
D. Meyer and Charles K. Brightbill. D.C. 
Heath and Company, 231 West 39th Street, 
New York City. 1948. 704pp. 


WELFARE 


Tue Pusiic WELFARE DIRECTORY. American 
Public Welfare Association, 1313 East 60th 
Street, Chicago 37. 1948. 310pp. $1.80. 
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TRANSIENT YOUTH IN CALIFORNIA; A NATIONAL, 
STATE, AND LocAL ProsLeM. Committee for 
the Study of Transient Youth, 315 South 
Broadway, Los Angeles 13. 1948. 48pp. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


A leaflet listing Census Bureau Publications 
on Governments has been issued by the Bur- 
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eau of the Census and is available from that 
agency upon request. This bulletin describes 
briefly each of the 18 reports on govern- 
mental finances and employment which the 
Census Bureau expects to issue in the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1948, and lists other 
recent publications of the Bureau regarding 
state and local governments. 


Personnel Exchange Service 





POSITIONS OPEN 


ALPENA, MICHIGAN (12,808). City Manager. 
Council receiving applications. E. E. Seguin, 
City Clerk. 

CoLoniAL Beacu, Vircinia (1,105). City 
Manager. Council that takes office September 
1 will make selection. Mayor W. D. Williams. 

Grants Pass, OREGON (10,000). City Mana- 
ger. Council desires previous experience as 
manager and operator of water utility. Sal- 
ary, $6,240. Morris Milbank, Mayor. 

Krene, New HAmpsuire (14,000). Superin- 
intendent of Public Works. Department in- 
cludes water supply and sewage disposal. 
Applications should show education and ex- 
perience in detail, stating minimum accept- 
able salary. References desired. Applications 
will be kept confidential on request. Address 
Henry F. Goodnow, City Manager. 

MANISTIQUE, MicHIGAN (6,000). City Mana- 
ger. Administrative ability and registered 
engineer. Mayor Walter Burns. 

Montrose, Cotoravo (4,764). City Mana- 
ger. Previous manager experience desired. 
Salary, $3,000. Apply City Clerk. 

New Rocuette, New York (58,408). City 
Manager. Applications are requested from ex- 
perienced managers for January 1 appoint- 
ment. $10.000 present salary. Charles U. 
Combes, City Clerk. 

Putaskt, VirctntaA (8,792). City Manager. 
Recently created position of city manager. 
Desire manager experience. Margin G. 
Graham. Mavor-elect. 

STATE COLLEGE, PENNSYLVANTA (6,226) . City 
Manager. Administrative experience and en- 
gineering desired. Present salary $5,300. 1. 
0. Smith, Councilman. 


PERSONNEL AVAILABLE 


Desires position as city engineer and plan- 
ning director for small city. Age 30. A. B. 
and C. E. degrees plus graduate work in city 
Planning; administrative and organizational 


experience as naval officer; one year struc- 
tural design with consultant; one year storm 
drain and road design and development lay- 
out with county; one year city planning with 
consultant. Address S-1, PUBLIC MANAGEMENT. 


APPOINTMENTS 


C. L. BaRNHARDT, director of public works 
at Raleigh, North Carolina, has become city 
manager of New Bern, North Carolina. 

C. H. Hetms, manager at Tryon, North 
Carolina, 1931 to 1944; Morganton, North 
Carolina, 1944 to 1947; and New Bern, North 
Carolina, since 1947, has returned as mana- 
ger of Morganton. 

R. C. Hoppe, manager of Sweetwater, 
Texas, 1941 to 1947; Midland, Texas, 1947 
to 1948, has been appointed manager at 
Waco, Texas. 

BERTILL JOHNSON, director of finance at 
Winnetka, Illinois, will become city mana- 
ger of Lebanon, Missouri on October 1. 

SHERWOOD L. REEDER, manager of Green- 
dale, Wisconsin, 1939 to 1941; director of 
master planning for Cincinnati, 1944 to 1947; 
and executive secretary of Cincinnati Citizens’ 
Development Committee since 1947, has be- 
come the first manager of Richmond, 
Virginia. 

Howarp STANTON, former mayor of Fort 
Pierce, has been appointed manager of Fort 
Pierce, Florida. 

JAmMes G. WALLACE, manager of Bangor, 
Maine, 1932 to 1941; Wilmington, North 
Carolina, 1941 to 1942; Kenosha, Wisconsin, 
1942 to 1946; Fargo, North Dakota, 1947; and 
Hopewell, Virginia, since January, 1948, has 
become the first manager of Fair Lawn, New 
Jersey. 

W. T. WILLIAMSON, manager of Pampa, 
Texas, 1938 to 1940, has become manager of 
Lindsay. Oklahoma. 

J. T. VAN Hook, Oklahoma highway depart- 
ment statistician and engineer, is now mana- 
ger of Woodward, Oklahoma. 

















SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS OF 
The International City Managers’ Association 


The Municipal Year Book, 1948. The authoritative resume of activities and 
statistical data of American cities. 1948. 558pp. $8.50 with order. 


Planning for Postwar Municipal Services. An analysis of problems and trends 
with suggestions for developing local policies, 1945. 90 pp. $2.00. 


Monthly Administrative Reports for Cities. Suggested forms for use by depart- 
ment heads in reporting to the chief administrator. 1943. 32pp. $1.00. 


Management Methods in City Government. Based on a survey of the best admin- 
istrative practices in council-manager cities. 1942. 60pp. $1.50. 


Municipal Public Relations. A suggested program for improving relations with 
the public. 1940. 50pp. $1.00. 


Measuring Municipal Activities. A survey of suggested criteria for appraising 
administration. Revised edition, 1943. 75pp. $2.00. 


The Police and Minority Groups. A program to improve relations between 
racial, religious, and national groups. 1944. 20pp. 50 cents. 


Specifications for the Annual Municipal Report. 1948. 52pp. $2.00. 
Council-Manager Development and Manager Directory. 1948. 20pp. $1.00. 


PUBLIC MANAGEMENT, 1313 EAST 60 STREET, CHICAGO 37 











MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE 


Now Being Used By More Than 400 Cities and Towns 
How It Works 


You write, wire, or telephone for information on what is considered best prac- 
tice in handling a specific management problem, what other cities are doing 
about it, what the trend is, etc. In addition to replies on specific inquiries, sub- 
scribing cities receive (1) from one to 12 subscriptions to the monthly journal 
Pusiic MANAGEMENT, (2) from one to 10 copies of The Municipal Year Book, 
and (3) one copy each of special information reports issued monthly. Partial 
list of recent reports: 
Current Pay Rates for Selected City Jobs Rules of Order for City Councils 


Procedure in Establishing Merit System Granting Sick Leave With Pay 
Improving Handling of Traffic Violations How to Reduce Insurance Costs 


How to Codify Municipal Ordinances Personnel Rules and Regulations 
Trend Toward One-Man Police Cars Water Charges Outside the City 
Management of Motor Equipment Parking Meter Administration 


What It Costs 


MIS is available to all cities and towns on a subscription basis regardless of form 
of government. The fee varies with the size of the city from $20 for under 5,000 
population to $400 for cities 250,000 to 500,000. For more details write: 


INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 
1313 East 60th Street CHICAGO 37, ILLINOIS 
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